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CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT 



IN CHAKOE OF 

LOUISE C. BEENT 



As the object of this department is to be of use to all interested in 
children, their care, training, etc., and as last month's paper was more 
especially intended for mothers, I would like this paper to appeal to those 
women who are contemplating taking up the profession of nursing. 

The impression of many who are anxious to become nurses is that 
they are wasting their time in spending it with children. Such remarks 
as, " Only a children's nurse," " Only trained in a children's hospital," 
often come to my ears, and I can assure those who make them that 
they are laboring under a strange delusion, for no time is wasted that 
is spent in the care of little ones, but, rather, an experience is gained 
that is of great advantage in both a worldly and a higher sense. Look- 
ing at it from a worldly stand-point, the experience gained will be 
of marketable value, for one of the chief requisites of the successful 
nurse is adaptability, and that is acquired more thoroughly in the care 
of children than in any other way. As a celebrated physician once said, 
" The woman who nurses a child nurses the patient; the one who nurses 
an adult nurses the disease." If such is the case, the result will show 
on the face of it. 

Then for the unselfish side. " In helping others we help ourselves." 
It affords opportunities for the development of character in these little 
ones, who come to us perfectly untrained. Undisciplined and spoilt 
children are not confined to the homes of the rich. The examples that 
may be set, the lessons that may be taught, we who are with them know, 
and also know the responsibilities, and when we fail we must admit it is 
because of our failure to realize these responsibilities. 



SOME PRACTICAL HINTS AS TO THE MANAGEMENT 

OF CHILDREN 

By CHRISTIE ERASER 

A question of considerable importance to nurses, and especially 
to those who have, fortunately, chosen a children's hospital as a training- 
school, is how to manage unruly children, and particularly those where 
the home influence has been nothing more or less than a street influence. 
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Unruly children are difficult to manage in any surroundings, but a great 
deal more so in a hospital, and the poor nurse is often taxed to the 
limit of her capacity in dealing with such cases. 

As a first suggestion, gain the child's confidence; in fact, one is 
handicapped until this is accomplished, as it means either success or 
failure. This is a task the nurse must allot herself. In some cases it 
may appear difficult and even useless, but in a very short time the least 
mentally developed and most neglected child understands that its nurse 
is to be trusted. This trust is reciprocated in the child and his confidence 
is gained. 

Treat the child kindly but firmly, as kindness without firmness is 
no kindness either to child or nurse. Make the child realize what is said 
is meant ; never threaten without fulfilling the threat, because no matter 
how young a child is, he soon understands whether or not the punishment 
is to be inflicted. 

When a child does right, either purposely or accidentally, give him 
your approval and your smiles, but be sure they are not wasted. Study 
your individual and work on the better nature, because every one has 
a spark of goodness, latent though it may be, not yet having had its 
appeal. If you find kindness a failure, — but be very loath to say so, — 
then the child must be kindly punished and made to suffer for his wrong- 
doing. First deny him the privileges which you know he enjoys, as 
rendering little services to the nurse, as filling her pin-cushion; if an 
up-patient, running little errands which gladden the child's heart ; and 
many other child pleasures which present themselves in the busy ward, 
monotonous, sometimes, for the child patient. If this fails, make him 
feel his disgrace still more; show him he has lost your confidence, but 
hold out to him the possibility and means of regaining it. Failing even 
in this, then put the child in seclusion. Make him understand you are 
doing this for his sake as well as for his companions, as his example 
will be very detrimental in a ward. In the meantime, use the same un- 
changing kindness and never-failing firmness with the unruly one, until 
you are fully convinced he is properly repentant and resolved to do 
better. Never grow impatient or lose your temper with the child, for 
if you do you lose the child's confidence and your power over him, as 
well as your own self-respect and dignity. Having once punished a child, 
the offense is forgiven and should be forgotten. 

A good motto in dealing with children is, " Make haste slowly." 



